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Original Mepartment. 


I. 
Thoughts on Phrenology. 


‘‘ Those who seek truth only, freely expose their principles to the test, 
and are pleased to have them examined.”—Locke. 


To watch, to scrutinize, to inquire (says one*) 2s labour, 
and labour is pain ;—to confide, to take for granted that allis 
well, is exempt from labour, and, to the great mass of man- 
kind, comparatively delightful. Itis in this latter spirit, we 
believe, that the opponents of Phrenology have persisted in the 
errors which have led them to attempt, by a scepticism 
as unfounded as absurd, to undermine the advancing 
popularity of this key to the philosophy of the human mind. 
To study with advantage the science of Phrenology, it is par- 
ticularly necessary to understand precisely its objects, which 
have very generally been misunderstood, or misrepresented. 

Manis acompound of mind and body ; and in his present state 
of existence, these components are so closely connected, that 
the whole phenomena of life are the result of their united 
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* Mill’s History of British India. 
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action. In Phrenology, the phenomena of mind are studied, 
as manifested through the medium of matter, and the influence 
of the organs upon the manifestations, (not upon the mind 
itself,) is an important object of its investigations. Many 
eminent men have become converts to Phrenology, who, be- 
fore they took the trouble to examine its principles, viewed it 
only as a tissue of superstition and folly, and looked upon its 
founders as little better than literary charlatans. Let us, in 
this land of general education and literature, forego the discre- 
ditable charge of rejecting any thing, without some acquain- 
tance with its principles. Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, two 
eminent physicians, themselves the original constructors and 
promulgators of the science, observe, ‘‘ We are far from think- 
ing that tgnorance and knavery will not attack our doctrine with 
abuse ; but what does not manabuse?’ Tell him that he ought 
to expiate his crimes—and in his superstition he will immolate 
his children ;—to establish hospitals for inoculation and vac- 
cination, or to fix upon edifices conductors for lightning, is, 
in the opinions of some persons, of the greatest service to hu- 
manity ; but in the eyes of others, it is an offence to Divine 
Providence.” And again Spurzheim in his lectures says, “Many 
men might have sunk under the abuse that has been lavished 
upon me; but I am supported by the firm conviction that, at 
length, though not probably till I have mingled with the dust, 
our system must prevail, because it is true.” 

Malebranche has very well painted the enemies of new 
truths. ‘* Persons of solid and true piety”, says he, “do not 
condemn what they do not understand, but the tgnorant, the 
superstitious, and hypocritical do.” If a man assign the na- 
tural cause of thunder and its effects, the first and second class- 
-es may deem him an atheist. Pythagoras was driven from 
Athens on account of his novel opinions ; and for the same 
reason Democritus was treated as a fool by the Abdarites, for 
endeavouring to find out the cause of madness by dissections ; 
and Socrates, for having demonstrated the unity of God was 
forced to drink the poisonous juice of hemlock. Several emi- 
nent charaeters who excelled in physics in the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, were punished with death as sorcerers and magicians. 
Galileo, when seventy years of age, was shut up in prison, for 
having proved the motion of the earth. Vesalius, Varolius, 
and Harvey the illustrious discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, had their labours in the cause of science and humanity 
converted into engines of persecution against them; and to 
close this debasing picture of human follies, what says the 
greatest naturalist the world has produced. “I have ranged 
(says Linneus, a short time before his death,) through the 
thick and shady forests of nature, I have found in my ram- 
bles sharp and perplexing thorns, I have as much as possible 
avoided them, but I have learned, at the same time, that atten- 
tion and foresight do not always conciliate perfect and entire 
safety—I have therefore quietly borne the derision of grinning 
satyrs, and the jumps of monkeys on my back.” Now what is 
to be inferred from all this, but that man deserves pity? that 
popular opinion in respect to the truth or falsehood, and the 
ood or bad consequences imputed to a new doctrine, are alto- 
gether suspicious, and that our only object should be to point 
out the truth? The opponents of this science have been, in 
many instances, guilty of the highest degree of presumption ; 
they have written on a subject of which they confessed they 
knew nothing, and even thought it would be a degradation to 
study it; or, in other cases, were so totally destitute of ordi- 
nary reflection, as to be incapable of drawing the plainest in- 
ferences from facts before their eyes. Such the Phrenologists 
have with justice denounced as “ ignorant and vain.” If Phre- 
nology be a faithful analysis of the aetions and philosophy of 
the human mind, as it appears to be, rzdzcule and sarcasm can- 
not overthrow it; they may appear imposing for an ephemeral 
period, but they must vanish before the effulgence of the sci- 
ence, like the temporary pho -phorescence which surrounds a 
putrifying carcass in the dark, when “ the god of the silver 
bow” darts his first arrow on the radiant beams of the morn- 
ing, the signal for emancipating this terrestrial sphere fromthe 
shades of night, and the warrant for superior intelligence to 
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convey all fruitfulsources of pestilence and error to the “tomb 
of all the Capulets.” 

It is a matter of difficulty for any person who has studied 
Phrenology, to see upon what pretext it could have been ridi- 
culed, unless upon that of our imperfect knowledge of the 
constitution of man. ‘That the size of the brain has a most 
powerful influence on the manifestations of the mind, is so ob- 
vious, thatnoone, not absolutely incapable of observation and 
perception, could possibly find in it a subject of mirth. A child 
of a year old, does not manifest mental power equal to that which 
it displays when the head arrives at mature size. The diminu- 
tive brain of an idiot, and that of a well formed individual of 
the same age, do not correspond in the intelligence respectively 
exhibited through their instrumentality ; but where is the ab- 
surdity inthis? The influence which the condition of the brain 
exerts on the mental manifestations, is too apparent to be a 
subject of wonder. When the brain is affected by opium, al- 
kohol, serous effusions, blows, or inflammation, the mental fa- 
eulties are constantly affected in proportion to the disorder 
excited by these causes. The only proposition of this science, 
the truth and notoriety of which is not equally apparent with 
the above facts is, that particular parts of the brain have par- 
ticular functions ;-- that in the same way as we see by means of 
one pair of nerves, and hear by means of another, some feel 
benevolence by means of one portion of the brain, and trace 
effects to their causes by means of another. This proposition 
may be true or false ; but it is difficult to perceive in what re- 
spect it is absurd. As it is undeniable that a small brain, taken 
in the aggregate, is not equal to a large one in giving mental 
efficiency, it is difficult to see the objection to the proposition 
that a small organ of benevolence is not equal in efficiency te a 
large one; or that a torpid organ of causality is not so powerful 
as one in a state of healthy activity. It is absurd to admit 
the influence of size and condition in the case of the 
whole brain, and to find the idea of such influence affecting 
particular parts of it, ridiculous. In short, the subject requires 
only to be regarded with a philosophic eve, to makeit evident 
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that nothing else than ignorance has directed the shafts of ridi- 
cule against the system, and not the nature and proofs of the 
propositions in Phrenology. It cannot be too often impressed 
on the votary of this science, that it is 1mpossiBLe to know, by 
external signs alone, the cHaracTER of any individual. We 
can only ascertain what dispositions he possesses most strong- 
ly. By long observation of his actions and conversation, we 
may discover whether he has subdued the lower propensities, 
and given to the higher faculties due exercise. We may, after 
a little practice, observe the kind, and also the degree, of talent 
possessed by an individual; but it is impossible to ascertain, 
by simple inspection, whether he has or has not misapplied his 
talents, or even whether his feelings and propensities be active 
or otherwise. By observing proportions, we may however 
judge to what conduct he is naturally prone; but we can ne- 
ver pretend to predict actions. 

The organization of every animal is definite, and in the 
same animal there is a particular organ for every function. 
The liver secretes bile ; the kidneys, the stomach, perform their 
secretions, and all without consciousness on our part of their 
operations, any more than we are conscious of the operation of 
the soul on the organs of the brain. The propensities and in- 
tellectual faculties do not manifest themselves simultaneously ; 
several appear earlier than others; they do not disappear at 
the same time. - Now if the manifestations of all faculties were 
dependent on the same organ, they ought to appear and dis- 
appear simultaneously ; but admit the brain to be a congeries 
of organs, and the difficulty is removed: these organs being 
developed and diminished at different periods, like the ex- 
ternal senses; smell and taste thus appear earlier than see- 
ing and hearing, because their relative organs, the nose and 
tongue, are earlier developed than the eye and ear. But one 
example more. The state of somnambulims, or sleep-walking, 
proves the plurality of organs inthe brain. This is a state of 
incomplete sleep, where several organs or parts of the brain 
are kept watching. In sleeping, if particular organs he 
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active, dreams take place ; if the actions of the brain be pro- 
pagated to the muscles, there follow motions; and if the 
action of the brain be propagated to the vocal organs, the 
sleeping person speaks. It is indeed known that sleeping per- 
sons dream and speak; others dream, speak, hear, and an- 
swer; and others again dream, rise, do various things, and 
walk. Now as the ear can hear, so may the eyes see, while 
the other organs of the brain sleep; and there are facts quite 
positive, proving that certain persons have seen in a state of 
somnambulism, and certainly with open eyes; there are also 
convulsions in which people see without hearing, and vice 
versa. 
These organs are as follows. 


ORDER Ist. Fere.ines. 


Pair of Organs. 


1. Amativeness, or Physical love. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, Love of offspring. 
3. Inhabitiveness, Produces pride and haughtiness. 
4. Ahesiveness, Gives disposition to form friend- 
ships. 
| 5. Combativeness, Disposition to quarrel and fight. 
6. Destructiveness, Propensity to destroy. 
7%. Constructiveness, Propensity to build. 
8. Covetiveness, Propensity to steal and rob. 
9. Secretiveness, Propensity to conceal. 
Genus 2d. Sentiments. 
10. Self-esteem, Gives a great opinion of one’s self. 
11. Love of Approbation. 
12. Cautiousness, Makes one irresolute. 
13. Benevolence, Meekness and humility. 
14. Veneration, Desire to adore. 
15. Hope, In religion it is faith. 
16. Ideality, ‘A poet must be born one,” very 
large in the likeness of Shak- 
speare. 


17. Conscientrousness, Sentiment of right and wrong. 
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Pair of Organs. 


18. Firmness, Gives firmness and constancy to 

the character. 
Orper 2d. Genus Ist. 
Knowing Faculties. 

19. Individuahty, Learning without profundity, su- 
perficial knowledge. 

20. Form, Distinguishing features and figures 

and recollecting them. 

21. Suze, 

22. Weight and Momenta, 

23. Colouring, Great painters. 

24. Locality, Recollecting localities and places. 

25. Order, Large in neat housewives, who are 

fond of having every thing in 
order. 

26. Time, Relates to facts or events. 

27. Number, Makes great calculators. 

28. Tune, Evident in great composers, as 
Mozart and Handel. 

29. Language. Great linguists, and by means of 
this organ the signs by which 
the deaf and dumb express 
themselves are learned. 

Genus 2d. 
Reflecting Faculties. . 

30. Comparison, Furnishes examples, similitudes, 
and analogies. 

31. Causality, Metaphysicians. 

32. Wit, Voltaire, Sterne, Piron, &c. 

33. Imitation, Great actors, and particularly 
mimics. 


Of these 33 pairs of organs, 24 are considered by Dr. Spurz- 
heim as perfectly established by facts and observations; 5 as 
being probable, but for the confirmation of which further ob- 
servations are necessary, and the remaining 4 as conjectural 


only. Thus then, probably, there are 33 special faculties, 
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Now if we consider all possible combinations of these, it 
would be surprising, truly, if we did not perceive such a 
number of modified functions, as to form every variety 
of individual character. Are not 24 letters of the alphabet 
sufficient to compose all imaginable words? there are few 
primitive sounds, few primitive colours; there are only ten 
signs of numbers, but what an infinite number of combinations 
do not each of these produce ? 

As Phrenology has been supposed to favour materialism, its 
doctrines have been denounced as dangerous. The word ma- 
tervalism is a bugbear, unphilosophical and unimportant ; ma- 
terialists, being charged by the injudicious zeal of some of 
their opponents with dangerous heresy, have been induced to 
maintain their peculiar and empty dogmas, with all the perti- 
nacity of a persecuted sect. Phrenology shows that the ques- 
tion is really of no consequence whatever. The basis of mo- 
rality is the power of distinguishing right from wrong, truth 
from error. This power is impressed upon the mind by the 
Creator ; and is entirely independent of any speculations con- 
cerning the nature and constitution of either mind or body. A 
materialist, when he denies a future state of existence, may be 
refuted by a demonstration that his premises do not warrant 
his conclusion ; because we know nothing whatever of the es- 
sence, either of body or of mind, and of course are not entitled 
to infer even from his own premises, that consciousness cannot 
be re-established by a re-union of the same objects that are se- 
parated by death. But our system has no relation to any of 
their diseased imaginings. ‘A natural philosopher who in- 
quires into the laws of phenomena, cannot be an atheist; he 
cannot consider the admirable and wise conformation of nature, 
as destitute of a primitive cause. He is obliged, according to 
the laws of thought, to admit such a cause, a supreme under- 
standing, an all-wise Creator.” 

These are Dr. Spurzheim’s own words; and if Phrenology 
has a tendency opposed to them, it is by a perversion and mis- 
construction of it, from which even religion has not escaped. 
The charge of these doctrines inculcating a dangerous fatalism 
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is also false. ‘The whole constitution of nature is determined 
by creation ; but this necessity does not exclude deliberation, 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles to cer- 
tainends. Instead of being dangerous to chemistry, Phreno- 
logy supports it; indeed it is quite natural that physical and 
moral truths should support each other as there 1s only one 
Creator. Our science inculcates the purest morality, because 
it proves from our organization, that we are possessed of moral 
liberty, and are accountable beings. Surely then it will notbe 
said that Phrenology is an useless or an uninteresting study. 
‘‘ The proper study of mankind is man,” and this is not a mere 
verbal acknowledgment; but we see by the interest which is 
felt in every thing that promises to give us an insight into the 
mind and feelings of man, what a strong hold ii takes upon 
our hearts and imaginations. We love to see the progress 
from infancy to manhood, and to observe the powers of an 
extraordinary mind, develop gradually their great energies. 
Phrenology affords this power in a way and in a degree 
that has never been accomplished by any other system. ‘The 
Author of Kenilworth represents Shakspeare attending as an 
humble and obscure suitor comparatively, at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth and receiving a mark of favour in an * Ah! 
Will Shakspeare, are you there?” Who would now exchange 
the greatness of Shakspeare for the splendour of the proudest 
Lord that bowed before the Maiden Queen? Or let us ima- 
gine to ourselves Galileo, such as he was in reality, a feeble 
old man, humble in rank, destitute of political power, unpro- 
tected by the alliance of the great, or even their countenance ; 
poor, in short, in every thing except the splendid gifts of a 
profound, original, and comprehensive genius; and conceive 
him placed at the bar of the Roman pontiff and the seven 
cardinals, men terrible in power, invested with authority to 
torture and kill in this world, and, as-was then believed, to 
damn through eternity; men magnificent in their wealth and ar- 
rogant in the imaginary possession of all the wisdom of their 
age; say who was then great in reputation? Galileo or his 


judges, and who is now the idol of posterity, the old man, 
Vou. I. 38 ’ 
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or his persecutors? The case will be the same with “Gal/ 
and Spurzheim, if their discoveries of the functions of the 
brain fully stand the test of examination and experience, and 
prove to be a correct interpretation of nature; they will surpass 
in substantial importance to mankind, the discoveries even of 
Harvey, Newton, or Galileo. Phrenology will teach men to 
know themselves; to reform the criminal ; to relieve the unfor- 
tunate insane; to live in charity with all mankind; and to di- 
rect that great moral engine education, so as to make it pro- 
duce its most beneficial effects ; and this age will be rendered 
more illustrious by the introduction of Phrenology than by the 


Campaigns of Napoleon, or the Genius of Byron. 
G. B. T. 


There is aprovoking word called Craniotoey, which should 
be guarded against, as by confounding it with PurEeno.oey, 
the science has been supposed to be little more than an exten- 
sion of the whims of Lavater, and many have been deceived. 
The external opening of the ear corresponds to the basis of 
the brain; the intellectual faculties are situated anteriorly and 
supertorly, the animal propensities or lower faculties, inferior- 
ly and posteriorly, this then forms a cardinal point in judging 
of development ; and a little experience soon gives the eye an 
idea of the lateral fulness of the organs. A tolerably well de- 
veloped head should measure, from the nape of the neck tothe 
root of the nose, 15 inches; between the orifices of the ears, 


over the crown, 15 1-2 inches; and, in the greatest horizon- 
tal dimensions, nearly two feet. 





IT. 
Medical Fees. 


in our seventh number, we offered some remarks upon the 
dishonourable practice of charging unreasonably low fees for 
the purpose of obtaining patients by underselling other mem- 
bers of the profession, and promised in a future number some 
observations on the opposite extreme. This offence is happi- 
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ly less frequent than the other, though nearly equal to it in 
point of enormity. Exorbitant charges for medical services 
usually arise from the following cause : 

Ist. From supposed celebrity on account of age and experi- 
ence, or from filling some medical office. —We are far from think- 
ing that a novice in the profession, one who has just commenc- 
ed practice, should be remunerated for his medical service to 
the same amount as an individual who has devoted a long 
life to the diligent study and laborious practice of this difficult 
and fatiguing profession. 'The gray-headed practitioner ac- 
quires certain privileges in this particular, which, te a certain 
point, are generally allowed by the world with readiness and 
satisfaction. His services, if he has been an observing man, 
are, in effect, more valuable; they are rendered with more 
trouble and fatigue than those of a younger man; and from 
the infirmities attendant upon age, his health, and even his 
life, is rendered extremely precarious. Before, however, any 


claim can be set upon this ground, the skill and celebrity must — 


be universally acknowledged. Acting upon this presumption, 
however, several instances can be pointed out, where men, 
eminent only in their own estimation, that of their dependants 
and toad eaters, and those who know them from report alone, 
have demanded exorbitant and even oppressive fees. In this 
case as in several others, which we shall have occasion to men- 
tion, the evil generally remedies itself, though the loss of a 
patient, or even of a family, is by no means a punishment ad- 
equate to the offence. 

His connexion with some public institution, as an hospital, 
medical college, etc. has, occasionally, by giving the indivi- 
dual a high idea of his importance in the eye of the public, 
induced him to demand an unreasonable compensation for his 
services. Happily, for the honour of the profession, we can 
point out but a solitary instance of this kind, and circumstan- 


ces, which have recently transpired will, we doubt not, go far — 


toward preventing a repetition of the evil. 
2dly. From the presumed wealth and liberality of the patient. 
—We perfectly coincide in the commonly received opinion, 
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that the rich should pay: higher for medical services than 
others. The honest and conscientious practitioner considers 
himself bound to attend or procure attendance upon all the 
poor who call upon him; and it seems perfectly right that 
those whom Providence has favoured with a more than ordi- 
nary portion of this world’s goods, should, in this indirect 
way, contribute to the relief of their less fortunate brethren. 

Exceed reasonable limits, however, in this particular, and 
what should be liberal remuneration, becomes absolute extor- 
tion. 

3d. From a knowledge that the patient will not apply again. 
The offences, we have just touched upon, are perfectly venial 
compared with this and those which follow. Here, in addi- 
tion to a wantof honourable and gentlemanly feeling, we have 
what the most elastic of consciences cannot but consider as 
absolute dishonesty. We cannot expose these things without 
a blush for the hononr of the profession, and without a feeling 
of repugnance at laying them before the world; but severe 
measures are generally required to reach a fast-rooted and 
long-continued evil, 

The sufferers from the cause just mentioned are usually for- 
eigners, or travellers from different parts of our country. Ar- 
rived in the city, the individual has the misfortune to be ta- 
ken sick at.one of our expensive hotels, or equally extrava- 
gant boarding houses. Unacquainted with any medical man, 
he sends for an eminent physician: if an honest and honoura- 
ble man is called, as we are prone to say, a vast majority of 
the profession are, he is treated with attention and skill, and 
charged a reasonable, though liberal fee; but if he falls into 
the clutches of one of the sharping characters we have just 
alluded to, though he may be treated with kindness during his 
disease, the good feeling lasts only till he is restored tohealth, 
An enormous bill follows a state of convalescence, and the 
poor patient is placed in the disagreeable predicament of sub- 
mitting to the imposition, however inconvenient, or of ques- 
tioning the demand, which both pride and perhaps a slight 
sense of gratitude urge him notto do, Shouldnecessity how- 
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ever, compel him to adopt this latter course, he is obliged to 
content himself with an answer of this kind, ‘‘ O my dear sir, 
these are the regular charges made by the first physicians in 
the city, and we never think of taking less.” 

There are two instances of this kind, which occurred the 
last summer, so fresh in our recollection, that we cannot re- 
frain from mentioning them, and at the same time feel strong- 
ly tempted to expose the name of the culprit. A gentieman 
from the south was attacked with an affection of the bowels, 
which compelled him to keep his bed a few days; upon re- 
ceiving his bill, he found a charge exceeding twenty-five dol- 
lars a day for every day’s attendance! The gentleman, who was 
of a modest and diffident disposition, and in perfect awe of the 
pompous wordiness and blustering air of his medical adviser, 
paid the money without a murmur. The other case was that 
of an intelligent Spanish gentleman, who had a slight dyspep- 
tic affection; he consulted a physician at his office for some 
ten minutes, and received upon going out, a recommendation 
to swallow a cold infusion of colomba, and a modest demand 
of ten dollars! 

4th. From the performance of wonderful cures.—These mi- 
raculous restorations to health are effected in the following 
manner. A gentleman is sick, under the care of one and per- 
haps two skilful physicians; a man, professing to be a phy- 
sician, goes to the patient’s friends, inquires after his symp- 
toms, condoles with them in their grief, and ends by telling 
them ‘“‘ that the case is very clear,” the medical attendants do 
not understand the disease, the treatment is bad, but that un- 
his care, recovery is a matter of moral certainty. The friends, 
anxious for the sick man, and almost despairing of his reco- 
very, think there can be no harm in trying, the physicians are 
dismissed, and the interloping empiric employed. Perhaps 
from the nature of the disease, perhaps from accident, and 
possibly from the change of treatment, the man recovers ; the 
mountebank’s fame is lauded to the skies, and under cover of 


the panegyrical smoke, he presents an enormous and unrea- 
sonable bill. 
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This honourable game has recently been repeatedly and 
successfully played by a man in this city. Whatever his trum- 
peters and employers now think, time will undeceive them, 
and nothing but a future life of professional honesty and in- 
tegrity will ever wash off the foul stains which now rest upon 
his character. 

5th. From knowing that from the nature of th. disease, the 
patients will not dare to compiain.—We can hardly find an epi- 
thet sufficiently expressive, with which to brand this villainous 
extortion. There is a meanness superadded to the dishones- 
ty, which renders the offence superlatively contemptible. ‘The 
kind of cases to which we refer will readily suggest them- 
selves. It may not be amiss, however, to detail a small in- 
stance of the kind alluded to. A married gentleman, whose 
wife was in the country, was cured of a disease which he had 
the misfortune to contract, by a distinguished physician. Dur- 
ing the progress of the cure, the doctor, urged on perhaps by 
clamorous creditors, borrowed of the gentleman a check for 
more hundreds than we dare mention. Some months after, 
the gentleman suggested the affair of the loan to the physi- 
cian, and received for reply, ‘“ O, the trifle you lent me and 
my bill for professional services just balance each other.”’ No 
alternative was left, but to sit down quietly under the imposi- 
tion, and stifle his curses as best he might. 

6th. From multiplying visits unnecessarily.—We look upon 
this offence as bearing about the same relation to those just 
mentioned, as pocket-picking does to highway robbery. In 
the one case, the villainy is mixed with some slight show of 
manhood and self-confidence, the other is the refined spirit of 
dastardly meanness. Since we have been offering examples, 
we will detail one more. A lady of the first respectability was 
in a delicate state of health, and removed some three miles from 
town. The physician, who attended ‘er before her removal, 
made frequent, nay, almost daily visits, all of which were pre- 
faced with, ‘“‘ As I am attending a patient in your neighbour- 
hood, I could not, my dear madam, deprive myself of the 
pleasure of looking in to see how you were getting along.” 
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Upon receiving this attentive gentleman’s bill, these ‘ look- 
ings in” were all charged five dollars each! 

In our remarks upon this subject, we are conscious that we 
have made use of strong, perhaps severe language, because we 
thought it called for ; at the same time we are equally con- 
scious that “the galled jade” only ‘ will wince,” and that 
honest integrity would easily look down on any invidious mis- 
application of our remarks. 

Before closing, we wish to be allowed a single observation 
on the profession at large. From a long and extensive- ac- 
quaintance with its members, we believe the medical profes- 
sion includes as many (we are even inclined to say more) li- 
beral and high-minded men,—men who would spurn the slight- 
est imputation of meanness or dishonesty, and who, had they 
the power, would soon put an end to the evils we have just 
been complaining of, as any profession. 











REVIEW. 


‘l'wo Reports of a Committee of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New-York, to whom were referred the memorial 
of the trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
the Crty of New-York, &c. and also the remonstrance of the 
Professors of the College in answer to said memorial; and 
also the memorial of the Graduates, in support of the said an- 
swer, &c. &c. Presented the 31st of March, and 6th of 
April, 1825. 


Tae publication of these Reports in the newspapers of our 
city, and elsewhere, has drawn such a large share of attention 
to the Medical College of our city, that it would seem an un- 
pardonable omission not to acquaint our readers, as far as in 
our power lies, with the nature and merits of the controversy 
which has subsisted in that institution. We are the more wil- 
ling, andthe more able we hope, to perform this task, because 
in the affairs of the College we have no personal interest what- 
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ever; and are only so far concerned as the reputation and the 
prosperity of the Medical School of our city are at stake. As 
long as this institution continues to be a public one, so long is 
it the duty of every medical man in the community to cherish 
an interest in its behalf, to rejoice in its prosperity, and grieve 
at its decline and adversity. When it shall have indeed be- 
come a private body, under the control of a few interested 
agents with nominal principals, to shield and cover their selfish 
designs, then it will be time for the profession at large to declare 
open warfare against it, and by an honest exercise of the powers 
vested in them by nature, and by an appeal to the laws of their 
country, relieve themselves from the the burden and disgrace 
of supporting an exclusive monopoly, the very existence of 
which will cast upon them the degrading imputation of igno- 
rance, incapacity, and the absence of all virtue, public and 
private. Such imputation has already, in fact, been thrown, 
we trust unadvisedly and without reflection, in the reports 
now before us, and the wanton and unprovoked manner by 
which such imputation has been attempted to be converted in- 
to real charges by the editors of some of our city papers, re- 
flects equal discredit upon the laxity of their morals and the 
ignorance of human nature, that would condemn a wHOLE 
PROFESSION in favour of a fewmenholding places!! We more 
particularly refer to the aspect in which the public have been 
induced to regard the controversy, namely, as a contest be- 
tween the ins and the outs. If this be indeed the case, then is 
the whole medical society of the city and county, to be con- 
sidered as anxious to occupy the seats of the Professors. For 
not only are the trustees the representatives of the Medical So- 
ciety, inasmuch as it was by its active interference in 1819 
that the present board of trustees was created ; but the Medi- 
cal Society, at the very last meeting, have passed resolutions 
proudly repelling the unwarrantable charges preferred by the 
Regents or their advisers, against the profession. ‘T’o consider 
the question, therefore, as resting on such a narrow ground, is 
absurd. It is ‘‘ the weak invention of the enemy.”’ The source 
of the controversy lies deeper, and yet it is plainly to be seen 
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by all who are not blinded by the film of prejutlice, of favourit- 
ism, or of what is worse, private interest and gain. It is no 
more nor less than this ; that the Professors, or, if you please, 
the executive branch of the College, are at the same time 
Trustees or part of the legislative branch. We should have 
thought that the evil effects which were experienced from this 
solecism in American institutions, previous to the re-organi- 
zation of the Board in 1819, would have enforced a radical 
change in this respect. This not having taken place, the con- 
flicting interests of the two sections of the board, the one pure- 
ly legislative, the other legislative and executive, have neces- 
sarily induced a controversy; the result of which has been a 
serious proposal to disqualify the medical profession from hav- 
ing any part whatever in an institution purely medical! We 
would ask the committee of the Regents, if they seriously un- 
derstand the nature of the change which they propose? and it 
they do, whether they are conscientiously discharging the duty 
they owe to their fellow-creatures, when they attempt to con- 
stitute as the guardians of medical youth, and the inspectors of 
medical education,—men wholly unqualified by knowledge or 
habits for the arduous undertaking. Be it urged that the Phi- 
ladelphia School is thus governed, we answer, that the evil ef- 
fects of this same government, have been most seriously and 
lamentably felt in that very Institution. By way of proof, we 
shall refer to the published statement of an intelligent and able 
Philadelphia physician, which wants no authentication, except 
common sense. 

‘¢ But in the Philadelphia University where the great ob- 
ject is the medical school, the most singular paradox is ex- 
hibited by its Board being composed of lawyers and clergy- 
men, with not one physician amongst them! Now in the 
name of common sense and reason, how are these gentlemen 
to judge of the medical qualifications of the Professors? Or 
how can they judge when they perform their duty or not ?— 
Since we well know that nobody can judge of the qualifica- 
tions of a physician, but a physician, it would be but a rea- 


sonable inference from this singular contexture of the Board. 
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to suppose, that fhe professors had exerted an undue influence 
over the Trustees, not to elect physicians ; and hence in reali- 
ty, the Professors become the only Trustees of the University, 
which is highly objectionable, as the professors should be the 
last men in the world to interfere in the Board of Trust, for 
that would constitute them both principals and agents—the 
employers and the employed; which goes to subvert the very 
foundation of the charter, which designs it for a public institu- 
tion, whereas from such an apparent interference, it becomes 
a private one. The more the public reflect on these striking 
facts, the more will they be convinced of the necessity of a 
thorough reform in that establishment.’’* | 

That the change in the form of government of our College, 
suggested in these Reports, must be attended with the ill-ef- 
fects described in the foregoing quotation, cannot admit of 
doubt. The professors acting under a Board of Trustees, 
composed of men who are not physicians, would necessarily, 
nay, indispensably, become the permanent advisers of all the 
measures of government, and would to all intents and purpos- 
es, be the real rulers of the institution. To us it appears that 
the only change which can produce favourable results to the 
College, is to draw a broad line of distinction between the par- 
ties who are to govern and those who are to be governed, be- 
tween the superintendants of the institution and officers who 
hold places of emolument. 

What has more immediately led to the present controversy, 
has been the present adverse condition of the college. Of this 
we gave some pretty decisive evidences in our eighth number. 
In the exposé there given, it will be found that while almost 
every other medical college in the United States is rapidly 
increasing in numbers, and improving in character, that of 
New-York, alone, suffers a decrease in the first respect, and 
does every thing but advance in the latter. This is so appa- 








* Lest it should be supposed that the writer of the paper from which the 
above is quoted, is interested in the New-York controversy, we can state 
that he actually recommends that Dr. Chapman be displaced to make way 
for Dr. Hosack!! 
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rent and notorious a fact, that to dispute it, would appear the 
extreme of ignorance or wilful misrepresentation. Professer 
Hosack admitted it when he imputed, with how little justice 
we have already shown, the adversity of the College to the éo- 
leration of country medical schools. It is therefore with no 
ordinary surprise, that we find the following language held 
forth in the Reports of the Regents. 

‘‘ Tf any thing has occurred to mitigate the pain experienc- 
ed by your committee, it was that the inquiry has FULLY es-. 
tablished the important and consoling fact, that the College, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate controversy, has risen to such 
a lofty eminence as to stand at least on a level with the most 
celebrated schools in the United States; whether we consider 
the learning and skill of its professors, the number of pupils, 
or the different parts of the world from which the pupils 
come !” 

We would-ask the committee of the Honourable the Re- 
gents, where they received information of this important and 
consoling fact, which has every thing to recommend it but its 
truth? Certainly not from the published documents of the 
College. ‘These represent the number of pupils atbarely 196, 
and the number of graduates somewhere under fifty, while the 
college of Philadelphia, enumerates 500 pupils and 113 gra- 
duates ; that of Baltimore, upwards of 300 pupils and 76 gra- 
duates; and even that of Lexington, in Kentucky, of but yes- 
terday’s formation, has nearly 250 pupils. Is this being at 
least on a level with the most elevated schools, as respects 
number of pupils’ As to the skill and learning of the 
Professors, if the success of their operations is to be taken 
as atest, the truth will be about as consoling as that re- 
specting the number of pupils; and we have yet to learn 
why skill and learning, when fostered by the liberal patronage 
of a great state, and enjoying the boasted advantages of a city 
like New-York, have failed to attract notice, to command re- 
spect, and even to secure success. 

We now proceed to notice some points in the Reports, 
touching the admission of pupils into the private offices of 
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Professors ; on which it appears, to us, the committee have 
been most grossly misinformed. Pupils are divided into three 
classes, viz. 








Ist. Those who commence the study of medicine with pro- 





fessors, and continue with them, until they graduate. 

2d. Those who have studied under the direction of other 
physicians during a part of the term of study, but afterwards 
enter the offices of Professors, in order to complete that term ; 
and, | 

3dly. Those, who, while attending the College Lectures, 
do at the same time enter the Professors’ office. 























The committee of the Hon. the Regents, observe that no 





fault is found with the Professors, for receiving the pupils in- 
cluded in the two first classes, as they merely exercise a right 
common to all practitioners, &c. This shall be granted. For 
receiving those of the third class, the professors are, however, 
censured, because the practice is supposed to leadto a system 
of favouritism in the examinations, &c. The Regents reply to 
this, that if the cause of the censure be true, the professors 
must be deficient in integrity, which conviction they cannot 
admit; that the practice is prevalent elsewhere, as at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and in Europe ; that the pupils enter voluntari- 










































ly ; that the advantages consist in having recourse to the Pro- 
fessor’s private library, and in uniting theory and practice to- 
gether, as the Professors admit the pupils to the benefit of in- 
specting the daily medical preparations in their offices, and of 
witnessing their clinical practice in the lower classes of society. 
So great do the Regents consider the latter advantage, as to 
constitute it superior to the mere benefits arising from visiting 
the hospital. Now for a few words by way of comment. The 
third class is not, according to our opinion, properly desig- 
nated. It should include all those who are at the same time 
under the direction of a physician, not a Professor ; and also 
of one or two, or three, or perhaps more professors. ‘That 
there have been been, for a number of successive years, such 
instances occurring, is a fact too notorious to have escaped the 
most careless observer of passing events. And it is this svs- 
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tem of grinding, as it has been usually denominated, which 
has excited such severe and just animadversions. ‘l’o suppose 
that a student who enters more than one office, can enjoy the 
advantages of all, is absurd. Let us next see then what are 
the advantages of any one. In the opinion of the Regents, 
they consist in the pupils having recourse to the extensive pri- 
vate libraries of the Professors, and in their being admitted 
to the inspection of their poor-practice. This takes it for 
granted, that all the Professors have extensive libraries and 
extensive practice, especially among the poor. This is far 
from being the case, as every one knows, excepting the com- 
mittee of the Regents. Passing over the private libraries, 
which, during lectures, can prove of little service, and should 
not, in fact, be needed, where there exists a College Library, 
for the use of which, the student has to pay liberally ; we 
would ask whether the committee can have been ignorant of 
the fact, that three of the professors have scarcely any prac- 
tice, or avery limited one, and that none of them do practice 
among the poor, this class being generally left in the hands of 
the ten dispensary physicians ? Besides, if they did, where 
would their numerous winter students find the time to appro- 
priate to its inspection, when nearly the whoie day is taken up 
with attendance on the lectures, and at the private examina- 
tions of the diflerent offices, with visits to the hospital, with 
dissections, and finally with study, and the necessary avoca- 
tions of life? The whole claim, therefore, set up for profes- 
sors, amounts in reality to nothing. Its only tendency can be 
to prevent other practitioners, having the same advantages for 
instruction, both as regards libraries and practice from ‘“ en- 
joying aright common to all the profession,” to monopolize 
students in the hands of a few men by an idle display of supe- 
rior advantages which are altogether fancied, but the mere 
prospect of which has often beguiled many a student, and caus- 
ed many bitter disappointments. There can be no mistake 
about this ; hundreds of individuals could attest to its painful 
truth. And what is to be the consequence of the change pro- 
posed in these Reports? A legal sanction to abuses which 
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alone have been sufficient to stint the growth of the college, 
to lower the standard of our professional character, and to have 
effected the simple good of benefiting a few at the expense of 
the many. Would we then deprive the professors of the right 
of private instruction ?—Far from it: let their offices be filled 
with tenfold the number they now contain, but let it not be 
by exclusive privileges, or by the tenure of a monopoly. Let 
the talents of the instructors, and the real advantages they 
possess be their only attractions; then if they succeed, their 
triumph is untarnished, and even if it may be envied, it can- 
not be opposed or murmured against. Let them not by a 
system of denunciation and invidious shrugging of the shoul- 
ders, undervalue the merits of their fellow-practitioners, who 
are not gifted with office, like themselves, and above all, let them 
not be allowed to admit as winter students, the students of other 
physicians by way of preparation for final examination. This 
will place them out of the reach of temptation, as well as above 
suspicion. 

Before closing this article, we cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of our surprise, that the Committee of the Regents had 
not better informed themselves of the true state of the College, 
and also of the general sentiment of the profession at large, 
in relation to-it before they undertook to depict its supposed 
prosperity in such glowing colours, or to express such insult- 
ing doubts of the moral fitness and capability of the body of 
physicians to conduct the . affairs of an institution devoted to 
medical objects. , We sincerely hope that as the Regents have 
already discovered their legal inability to dislocate the 'Trus- 
tees, so they will have the good sense and magnanimity to re- 
ject the present Reports, based as they are, upon incorrect re- 
presentations, and an ungenerous, and we are proud to say, 
unwarrantable, denunciation of the whole medical profession.* 





*It is but justice to Dr. Wendell, of Albauy, the only physician in the 
Board of Regents, to say that he has protested in toto, and with becoming 


dignity, against these Reports, for which he is entitled to the thanks of the 
whole medical community. 













Conversion of Disease.—The conversion of disease forms one of the most 
in pathology. Dr. Crampton thinks that 


curious and perplexing problems 


SELECTIONS. 


the fact of metastasis is now much doubted. 


who can descant most learnedly, 
and phenomena they never saw. 


therefore, a salutary process in all cases. 


which is, as it were, forced upon 


tion of rough or improper remedies, 


_ sentiment of Dr. Crampton. 


** Whatever difficulties may occur in attempting to explain these tran- 
sitions, there is no doubt of the fact, that disease often becomes suspended 
j2 one part, and appears in another. 
such occurrences are not very common ; experienced physicians are prepar- 
ed for them; and, in many cases, anticipate them; they are frequently 
averse to push medicines to their full extent of remedial power, least they 


may hazard such consequences ; 


as might be expected. 


Case. M. R. aged 26, slender, and of fair complexion, after returning 
from harvest-work, in England, was admitted into Stevens’ Hospital on the 
of pains in his wrists, elbows, shoulders, 
were swelled and gave him most uneasi- 
ness. He had slight cough—pulse natural—no fever—skin dry. Atten- 
tion was paid to the skin and digestive organs—and tepid baths were occa- 
sionally employed. Under this treatment the rheumatic affection subsided, 
excepting the swelling and pain in the knees. 
were repeated three or four times, with an interval of a few days between 
each application. After three weeks residence in hospital, the tartar-emet- 


2d October, 1820, complaining 
knees, and ankles. The knees 


but where such conversions of disease are 
looked for, a cautious and more expectant treatment is oftener adopted.” 
In the case about to be detailed, rheumatism was exchanged in succes- 
sion for erysipelas, dysentery, peritoneal inflammation, and dropsy. 
successive change the preceding disease disappeared and ultimately the 
patient was restored to health, after encountering considerable difficulties, 





It is soby a few young writers 
and pronounce dogmatically, on diseases 

But every man of even moderate expe- 
rience and common attention, must be as well convinced of the occurrence 
of metastasis, conversion, transference, or whatever other name may be 
assigned to it, as of his own existence. 
fort of nature or of the constitution, there can be little doubt. 




























That this curious process is an ef- 
But it is not, 
Indeed the same remark may be 
applied to all Dame Nature’s workings. They are often salutary—often 
fatal. There can be little doubt, however, that metastasis is a process 
the constitution occasionally by the opera- 
We agree, therefore, in the following 


Under judicious medical treatment, 


Leeches and fomentations 
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ic ointment was applied to the knees—but nothing appeared to make any 
impression on the local complaint. A blister was now applied to one of 
the knees. ‘The pain deserted both knees. But presently the glands in 
the left axilla became enormously swelled and extremely painful—the sur- 
rounding cellular texture and skin inflamed; this appearance extending 
down the arm, the whole of which looked angry and erysipelatous, attended 
with symptomatic faver, delirium, rapid, small, and weak pulse—the pow- 
ers of life appearing at a low ebb. 

‘“« Efforts were made to subdue the local inflammation by leeches succes- 
sively applied, from the 3rd of December to the 10th, by cooling lotions 
and emollient poultices, by a strictly antiphlogistic regimen, with refriger. 
ants, occasional opiates, and the necessary attention to the state of the bow- 
els ; but deep and extensive suppuration took place under the axilla, which 
exhausted the patient, and gave every reason to expect a hectic state’ 
Wine, cordials, and a suitable diet, with appropriate surgical treatment, 
had, however, so far restored him, as to give reasonable hopes of recovery 5 
but on the 17th December disease again assailed him in a new and not less 
dangerous form.” 

This form, or third attack, consisted in a painful state of the whole traci 
of intestines, attended with frequent liquid and bleody stools, indicating in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the bowels. 


Under existing circumstances, very active treatment could not be ven- 
tured on. lLeeches to the abdomen and anus—castor oil—anodyne absor- 
bent mixtures, were employed. The pain was mitigated, but the diarrh@a 
continued, notwithstanding a variety of remedies. At length, it was deter- 
mined to exhibit a grain of superacetate of lead and half a grain of opium 
three times a day. The remedy was so far successful, that the disease 


soon assumed its fourth and last form. 

‘* Ascites, with a painful and very distended abdomen was discernible, 
and little strength was now left upon which remedies of any considerable 
power could be brought to act. The peritoneum, at this period, was evi- 
dently inflamed, and effusion into its cavity was taking place as a conse- 
quence.” 

Digitalis, blisters, leeches, and other appropriate means subdued at length 
the peritoneal inflammation and dropsical effusion. 

“« This case,” says Dr. Crampton, “ may be considered as an instance of 
that peculiar delicacy of constitution we often meet with in practice, where 
several organs are successively attacked with disease. Whether a scrofu- 
lous diathesis or other predisposition lays the foundation for such occurren- 
ces, it is not easy to say; but in the pliysician’s intercourse with patients in 
ihe higher circles of society, often amongst females, when one disorder is 
nearly subdued, some new morbid train of symptoms arises. I recollect a 
case in an interesting female, where a smart pulmonic attack first claim- 
ed attention on the subsidence of this, and hepatic inflammatory disease ensu- 
ed : insuercession, a nephrificone. When relieved in one quarter, the same 
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morbid circle of disease was renewed, so that it was nearly impossible to res. 
tore her to health. With such a description of patients, moral causes have 
also their influence, and must be taken into account by the physician.” 

Was the first metastasis, or transference of inflammation from the knees 
to the axillary glands and celiular membrane, occasioned or accelerated by 
the blister? We think the /atier very probable, and so does Dr. Cramp- 
ton. In the following passage, we almost entirely agree with our inge- 
nious author, and we recommend the passage to the attention of the 
reader. 

“ The last change, as to the parts affected by disease, is more readily un- 
derstood. The transition was merely from the mucous to the serous coats 
of the intestines and the peritoneum. That the superacetate of lead was in 
some degree instrumental in effecting this conversion, there is, I believe, 
little doubt ; but it was a change on the whole which improved the patient’s 
chance of recovery. A remedy possessing so high a degree of astringency 
soon arrested the profuse discharges from the inner coats; the outer, or sc* 
Tous coats, then became the seat ofirritation. The peritoneal inflammation, 
although occurring in a debilitated subject, no time being lost, gave way, 
partly to the treatment adopted, and partly to its natural cure by effusion of 
serum into the abdominal cavity or dropsy. Finally, tie dropsical effusion 
was disposed of, by using remedies to subdue inflammation, to promote ab- 







sorption, and to diminish exhalation.” 
We said we almost entirely agreed with our author in the above passage. 






We cannot quite coincide in his idea that peritoneal inflammation and ef- 
fusion into the abdominal cavity was a condition preferable to inflammatory 
affection of the mucous membrane of the bowels and consequent diarrhcea, 
We certainly should prefer the latter condition, were it in our choice. 
whether to treat it in others, or suffer it ourselves. —Johnson’s Quari. Rev. 













Dysentery.—In hot climates, dysentery often occurs in such an extreme- 
ly acute form as to be justly considered a violent congestion or inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the intestines, and, in such instances, reguir- 
ing the most decided depletion. Such was the dysentery described by 
Dr. O'Halloran in a late number of the Medical Repository, as occurring 
at Gibraltar among the young men of the 64thregiment. The patients 
had a constant inclination to stool, but only voided blood and mucus—the 
former frequently in great quantity. In three fourths of the cases, there 
was high febrile action—and many of them had great pain and difficulty in 
making water. This was a dangerous syraptom. The mode of treatment 
adopted was simple, and appears to have been eminently successful. It 
consisted principally in early, copious, and repeated venesections, with the 
daily use of the sulphate of magnesia. From thirty-two to sixty-four 
ounces of blood were usually taken at the first bleeding. If faintness did 
not then ensue, the patient was raised, and the change of position generally 
induced syncope. The average quantity of blood drawn from dysenteric 
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patients, in the course of the treatment, ranged from five to eight pounds— 
a quantity ordinarily taken away before the termination of the second day- 
Scybalz were rare, either in spontaneous evacuation, or those produced by 
medicine. Sometimes, a typhoid fever succeeded the dysenteric symptoms. 
**For the removal of it, calomel and James’s powder, five grains of the 
former to three of the latter, were given thrice a day, and the patients be- 
came convalescent in a short time, soon regaining strength.” 

Dr. O’Halloran must be aware, that the same plan of treatment was pur- 
sued in the army during the Peninsular war; and that, for 20 years past, 
bleeding has been employed in acute dysentery by our tropical praction- 
ers.—Jbid. 





Striking Cures:—All the world has now heard of the striking cures per- 

formed by Dr. Balfour of percussive celebrity. Gout and rheumatism have 
been so pummelled by the Doctor, that they dare not show their faces in 
the intellectual city. In fact, he seems determined to strike them off the 
nosological list of his immortal countryman—Cullen. These formidable 
enemies being placed hors de combat, the Doctor has attacked a still more 
rebel class—the neuroses, which appear, also, to fly before his powerful! 
hands. The 34th case, lately published in the Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, affords a remarkable example of Dr. Balfour’s success. The patient, 
an elderly lady, had the vapours in an extraordinary degree, being some- 
times so oppressed in her spirits and feelings, ‘‘ that she could neither lie, sit, 
stand, speak, or listen to others!” This being the case, we confess we are 
somewhat at a loss to imagine in what position the Doctor fixed his patient 
for the operations of percussion and compression—unless it was in that of 
flying or swimming. He did manage, however, to apply “ percussion to 
the spine, shoulders, and superior extremities.” ‘The effects were an im- 
provement of feeling and a buoyancy of spirits, far exceeding her ex- 
pectations.” ‘‘I explained to her,” says the Doctor, “ the principles of my 
practice, which she readily comprehended, and considered the information 
as a most important acquisition.” We hope Dr. Balfour’s readers will com- 
prehend his principles with the same facility as the old lady, who could 
‘‘neither speak or listen to others,” and that the information contained in 
this endless series of cases, will be considered by them also, as ‘‘a most im- 
portant acquisition.”—Ibid. 





Poisoning by Opium. Dr. John Crampton has published some cases o 
this kind in the 4th Volume of the Dublin Transactions. The two first 
cases were fatal, and need not be detailed. In the third, our author was 
more fortunate, and the success is ascribed to the plan first promulgated 
by Mr. Wray and Dr, Copland, viz. the affusion of cold water. 


Case. In February, 1823, Dr. C. was called to a lady who had swallow 
ed about two ounces of laudanum, at 8 o’clock that morning, an hour and 
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a half before his arrival. An apothecary had given her sulphate of zinc and 
chamomile tea, endeavouring to excite vomiting by a feather. Our author 
exhibited about two drachms of tartar emetic in divided doses, but without 
any effect. She evinced much propensity tosleep; and this was prevent- 
ed by placing a cold wet cloth on the naked scalp, and by sprinkling cold 
water on the face, which seemed to rouse her sufficiently. She was next 
placed in an open carriage, her head freely exposed to the cold air, while 
aspersions of cold water were practised from time to time by her female 
attendants. This process our author superintended personally, and had 
the satisfaction to find that copious vomiting soon commenced. ‘‘ The 
stomach, in fact, appeared to regain its natural susceptibility to emetics, 
under the joint influence of the cool air, the cold aspersion, and the motion 
of the carriage.” In the course of an hour the patient was so far relieved 
that Dr. C. took his leave. 

“In the event then of poisoning with Opium, if the above views are 
correct, our practice should be, to use emetics without loss of time, shave 
our patient’s heads, expose them freely to cold air, and make use of asper- 
sions or affusions of cold water, availing ourselves of the advantage oi 
exercise in some open vehicle. Mr. Jukes’ improved tube and syringe, 
for emptying the stomach mechanically, might also be used with advantage, 
provided it was resorted to at an early period after the opium had been 
swallowed, and before the full narcotic influence of the poison had been 
exerted on the vital powers of the constitution.”—Jbid. 





MISCELLANIES. 





COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


|The following statement explanatory of the proceedings of the Trustees 
in relation to this institution, has been transmitted to us with a request that 
we shall give it publicity. In cheerfully complying, we hold ourselves free 
to admit any counter-statement on the part of the professors, provided it be 
couched in language not vituperative or personal.—Ed. } 


To the Public. 


Te prints of our city having been filled with statements calculated to 
mislead the public mind in relation to what is called a “ controversy” be- 
tween the Trustees and Professors of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
seons of New York; the undersigned conceive it to be a duty which they 
owe to truth, to put the public in possession of such facts as may enable them 
to form a correct judgment as to the real merits of the case. 

That the subject may be fully understood, it will be necessary to premise 
a brief history of the College. The College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
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New York was originally established in the year 1807, by the Regents ot 
the University, according to powers vested in them by an act of the legis- 
lature, passed as far back as 1791. ~ As the college had been organized at 
the instance of the medical profession in the city of New York, and as it 
was designed that it should be a public and not a privete institution, the 
chafter recognised the great principle that the medical profession as a bo- 
dy, had a right, not merely to be represented in it, but to superintend and 
to governit. Accordingly, all the physicians in the city of New York, were 
appointed members or trustees of the College—and from these a board of 
Censors were to be chosen for the purpose of managing the general con- 
cerns of the institution. —Thus organized it went into operation under the 
auspices of the late Dr. Nicholas Romayne, a man, who for vigorous intel- 
lect, has not left his equal amongst us. The most flattering success crown- 
ed the labours of the College, the number of students attending the lectures 
in the very first year being upwards of 50. ‘This fair prospect was soon 
marred by dissensions which arese among the Professors, and in 1811 the 
whole system of the government of the institution was re-modelled by the 
Regents. The superintending power was vested in a Board of Trustees, to 
consist of twenty-five members. This board was not however AGlled up, and 
from the year 1811 until 1819, it consisted of the professors and five or six 
other members. ‘The College had now completely changed its character. 
As the Professors were a majority of the Board of Trustees, and could thus 
control the votes of that body, the institution, from being a public one, be- 
came to all intents and purposes a private one, and it was thus used by the 
Professors. As might readily be supposed, it was not long before the con- 
sequences of such a state of things began to develop themselves. Reports 
soon became rife in relation to certain practices prevalent in the College, 
disreputable to the immediate agents concerned, and injurious to the honour 
of the whole profession. So notorious had these practices become, that in 
1819 the profession in this city rose en masse, and preferred charges before 
the Regents against the Professors. In this they were promptly seconded 
by the Medical Society of the State, the representative of the whole profes- 
sion throughout the State, then in session at Albany, which adopted unani- 
mously the most pointed resolutions against the College, It is not our in- 
tention to dwell upon the exposure which took place in the course of this 
investigation. Suffice it tosay, that the Regents were so well satisfied with 
the truth of the charges, that they filled up the board with medical men, all 
residentin the city of New York, and at the same time ordained that no per- 
son who should hereafter be appointed a Professor, should hold the office of 
Trustee, The present Professors were still retained as members of the 
board. It is natural to suppose that men thus exposed and rebuked, would 
not rest very easy or contented. Accordingly, from that time to the pres- 
ent moment, an organized opposition has been kept up by the Professors 
against the rest of the board. During the past winter this has come to its 
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crisis, and it is this which has led to the recent controversy before the Re- 
gents. We shall briefly detail its nature and origin. 

During the last winter, the Trustees, in the discharge of their appropriate 
functions, tock into consideration the financial concerns of the institution. 
On investigation it was ascertained that the liberality of the State had at 
various times endowed the College to the amount of nearly ¢70,000—that 
in October 1826, at which time the whole of these grants from the state will 
be realized, there would still be a debt remaining of $20,000, making in ali 
an expenditure of $90,000, the whole of which, with the exception of about 
$9000, a debt existing previously, had been accumulating between the 
years 1811 and 1819 when the Professors constituted a majority of the board 
, of Trustees. In prosecuting the inquiry with regard to the manner in 
which these large sums of money had been expended, it was discovered that 
no other property was owned beside the College building, not worth more 
than $20,000, and the lease of a lot in Park Place, and that the College had 
neither an Anatomical Museum nor Chemical Apparatus, nor Museum 
of Natural History which it could call its own ; all of these at present in use 
being private property. Such being the state of things, the present Board of 
‘Trustees conceived it to be a sacred duty which they owed to the public, to 
devise some method by which the debt of $20,000, although not contracted 
by themselves, might be paid, and at the same time the College be provided 
with museums and apparatus suitable to a public institution so liberally en- 
dowed by the authority of the State. How these objects might be accom- 
plished, it was no easy matter to decide. The Regents were not able to 
assist us, and to apply for further legislative aid was judged altogether nu- 
gatory. One mode only remained, and that was to make the College itself 
pay its own debts, and afterwards support itself. For this purpose it was 
proposed that the receipts of the institution, which had heretofore gone into 
the pockets of the Professors, should be placed into the common treasu- 
ry—that the Professors should be paid annual salaries, and the surplus ap- 
propriated to the payment of the debt and the general wants of the institu- 
tion. The Trustees conceived such a measure as the one proposed, to be 
not merely equitable, but imperatively called for by the circumstances of 
the case. It was thought to be a just principle, that an institution endowed 
with $70,000, ought at least to be able, from its receipts, to pay the interest 
of its debts. This the College has never done, and while loans were con- 
tinually made to pay the interest, each of the Professors was annually put- 
ting from $2000 to $4009 into his own pocket, a sum presumed to be alto- 
gether too exorbitant for the services rendered. Under these impressions 
the Trustees transmitted to the Regents a memorial, which had passed the 
board with only two dissenting voices, requesting that body to re-organize 
the College upon the proposed plan. Accompanying the memorial, a report 
was also sent to the Regents containing an elaborate detail of the facts and 
reasonings which had induced the Trustees to adopt this measure. The 
Professors, acting in consistency with their general plan of operations, pro- 
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tested to the Regents against the memorial of the Trustees. Whereupon both 
parties were cited to appear before the Regents on Tuesday the 29th of 
March last, for the purpose of being heard for and against the memorial. 
At the appointed time the two parties met at Albany, before the regency, 
and a document was read from the Professors, purporting to be a reply to 
the memorial of the Trustees, in which, evading altogether the great princi- 
ples contended for in the memorial, they made a laboured attempt to show 
that the Trustees were personally hostile to the Professors, and that they 
were actuated by motives of the most dishonourable character; in short, 
that they were so troublesome a set of men that they neither could nor would 
live with them—threatening to resign their own places, [!!!] if the Regents 
did not turn out the whole board. As this was the ground taken by the Profes- 
sors, it became necessary to vindicate the conduct of the Trustees, and this 
was most triumphantly done, by showing that all the hostility complained 
of, arose from the six Professors refusing to be governed by the laws of the 
State, or the ordinances of the Regents in relation to the candidates for the 
doctor’s degree. These laws are, first, that every candidate shall be of the 
age of 21 years: second, that he shall have studied three years: third, that 
he shall have attended two full courses of lectures. These were matters of 
plain law which it was the specific duty of the Trustees, as honest and con- 
scientious men, to see enforced. They accordingly did so, aud out of fifty 
candidates recommended to them by the professors, as in all respects quali- 
fied, they found fifteen deficient in the legal requisites. These they refused 
to recommend to the Regents. —The professors insisted that they should be 
recommended. The graduates held meetings, in which it was determined 
to resist the authority of the Trustees, and from the fact of Doctors Francis 
and Hosack bringing with them to Albany the chairman of this rebellious 
meeting, as well as from other circumstances, there is every reason to believe 
that some of the Professors were privy to the hostile proceedings of the gra- 
duates. The Trustees finding the College in a state of rebellion, and the 
Professors determined to violate the laws, resolved to lay the whole of the 
matter before the Regents. 

The foregoing is a plain and brief statement. of the proceedings in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, which have led to the present ** Con- 
troversy.” The Trustees, in all that they have done, have been actuated 
by a desire to see the character of the College sustained as a public insti- 
tution, by providing for the honest payment of its debts, and by enforcing 
the existing laws of the State in relation to the granting of licenses. The 
violation of these laws had been for many years a subject of complaint 
against the Professors ; and the Trustees conceived it to be a duty which 
they owed to the profession, to the public, and to the Regents, who had 
placed them in this responsible station for this very purpose, that the same 
charges should not be brought against themselves. These duties they per- 
formed with a firm but temperate hand: and it is for doing this, (for no 
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charges of any sort are brought against them) that it was recommended by 
a committee of the Regents that they should all be thrown unceremoniously 
out of the Board, and a new one substituted, of men not belonging to the 
medical profession; thus casting not merely a personal censure on the 
Trustees themselves, but a general one on the whole profession, by prac- 
tically telling them that they are not qualified to comme’; govern, or hold 
any interest in a medical institution. 

Before concluding this statement, the undersigned conceive it to be their 
duty to state what they believe to be the true cause of all the dissentions 
which have existed and must continue to exist in the College as long as it 
remains under its present organization. It is, that the Professors hold seats 
an the Board of Trustees. It must be evident to every man of reflection, 
that Professors, whose business it is to feach, ought to be subordinate to the 
Trustees, whose business it is to govern and regulate the concerns of the 
institution. Unless this just subordination exists, order and harmony never 
can be maintained ; discord and confusion must ensue where Professors 
undertake (as they have done in this College,) to control the Board of 
Trustees. Besides, the Professors being personally interested, ought never 
to legislate upon the financial concerns of the institution. If they do, the 
result must always be such as it has been in the present instance: the in- 
stitution will be beggared, while the individuals become rich. 

Signed, 
JAMES R. MANLEY, M.D. 


JOHN D. JAQUES, M. D. Committee of the Trustees. 
JOHN B. BECK, M. D. 


New-York, April 9, 1825. 





‘‘ The City Inspector respectfully reports to the Board of Health a state- 
ment of the deaths in the City and County of New-York, for the year One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty-Four, amounting to four thousand 
three hundred and forty-one. This number considerably exceeds that of 
the preceding year, being eight hundred and ninety-seven more than what 
then took place. 

‘‘ The deaths by Consumption were seven hundred and thirty-six. The 
males exceeded the females stxty-siz in number. 

‘¢ The number of coloured persons that died of this fatal disease amounted 
to one hundred and seven. The entire deaths of this class, of every com- 
plaint, were seven hundred and eighteen. 

‘“‘ It is to be regretted that the Small-pox, which commenced its frightful 
ravages in November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, has 
not yet been arrested in its course. During the last year, three hundred 
and ninety-four died of this complaint, of which one hundred and thirteen 
were coloured persons. This large proportion probably arose from their 
greater inattention to vaccination than the whites manifest; yet it is well 
known that a very great negligence in this important practice prevails 
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amongst the latter, notwithstanding the many opportunities afforded to all 
in our city.” 


The extreme of obstinacy and blind prejudice in which some minds will 
indulge, is so great at times as to present serious and melancholy reflections 
on the weakness of the human intellect. The very learned Professor of Thera- 
peutics in our College of Physicians and Surgeons seriously maintained ik 
one of his late conversationi, the minutes of which are regularly bulleéined 
in the Minerva, that Vaccination has been the cause of théwravages of the 
Small-pox ever since the discovery of Jenner was promulgated. How 
long is the imbecility of dotage and puerile hypothesis to preside over the 
interests of practical medicine ? 


, University of ihe State of New-York. 

The Annual Commencement of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of this city took place on Tuesday the 12th inst. when forty-nine gentlemen 
received the honours of the doctorate. We shall republish the list ofnames 
&c. in our next. 

Alex. F. Vaché, one of the graduates, has published his inaugural disser- 
tation on Hernia. 

In the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District, the 
degree of Doctor has been conferred by the Hon. the Regents on fifteen 


young gentlemen. 


At the commencement in Philadelphia one hundred and thirteen gentle- 
men were created Doctors ; and in Baltimore seventy-seven. 


Dr. Kearny Rodgers will, in November next, commence a course of 
Lectures on Anatomy. As the end of this branch of medical education is 
its application to practice, it will be the constant endeavour of Dr. Rodgers 
to bear in mind its connexion with medicine, obstetrics, and, more particu- 


arly, surgery. 


State Medical License.—Candidates wishing to obtain licenses to practise 
Medicine and Surgery, are informed, that the Censors of the State Medical 
Society for the Southern District will hold their examinations in the city of 
New-York. They are requested toapply to either of the censors. 


FELIX PASCALIS, M. D. 
CHARLES DRAKE, M. D. }> Censors. 
JOHN B. BECK, M. D. 





To Correspondents. 
‘*‘ Mercury” in our next, with remarks. 
The retrospective review of ‘* The American Medical and Philosophical 
Register,” the appearance of which has been delayed unavoidably, sha!! 
also appear in our next number. 





